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Great Decisions for the United States 


Eight widely-known experts in foreign affairs partici- 
pate in a symposium, Great Decisions: The U. S. Looks 
Ahead, published by the Foreign Policy Association (345 
East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.) as Headline Book 
No. 117 (price 35 cents). The topics and the writers are: 
basic American attitudes toward foreign affairs, by Dex- 
ter Perkins, professor in American civilization, Cornell 
University ; dependence on other nations, by Harlan Cleve- 
land, assistant director for Europe for the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency; relations with Russia, by Harrison E. 
Salisbury, former Moscow correspondent of the New 
York Times and now on its New York staff ; the need for 
strong global defense, by Edward L. Katzenbach, Jr., 
associate director of the Harvard Defense Studies Pro- 
gram; our stake in Europe, by Saul K. Padover, dean of 
the School of Politics, New School of Social Research ; 
our stake in Asia, by Harold H. Fisher, professor and 
chairman emeritus of the Hoover Institute and Library, 
Stanford University; our stake in Africa, by Emory 
Ross, president of the Phelps-Stokes Fund; the need to 
change some of our attitudes in order to keep free part- 
ners and friends among other nations, by Norman D. 
— president of the National Council on Asian Af- 

airs 

Questions for discussion, brief bibliographies, and vis- 
ual aids are included in each chapter. A concluding sec- 
tion suggests ways to develop a community program on 

“great decisions.” 


“Inside Africa” 


John Gunther's Inside Africa (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1955. $6.00) presents a vivid journalistic ac- 
count of political and social conditions in nearly all the 
countries of the continent. His recent visit was, it should 
be noted, his fifth to Africa. Probably any student of 
African affairs would cavil at some omissions or points of 
view—particularly in regard to whatever section he knows 
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The Challenge of Our Foreign Relations 
“Political and Personal Morality” 


best. None the less, the “general reader,” for whom the 
book is intended, will get from it a vision of the problems 
to be faced over the continent, from Morocco to Capetown, 
the solutions attempted in different areas, and something 
at least of the fundamental attitudes of both “Europeans” 
and “natives”—whether in North or South Africa. Those 
who have paid special attention to certain parts of the 
continent may find significant material in the discussions 
of less familiar areas. 

Mr. Gunther finds that “British rule is the best.” No 
other colonial power has an “official policy” of “systematic 
training of Africans for self-government.” “. . . Compara- 
tively little pan-African sentiment exists” although there 
are “nascent unifying factors.” He makes a few “risky” 
generalizations. “Almost the whole” of Africa is “astir 
with acute nationalist uplift.” Africa “needs most . . . de- 
velopment and education.” The color bar causes “most 
contemporary friction” in Africa. “Large economic con- 
cessions” are essential. The “central African dilemma” 
comes about because “large areas of Africa are not yet 
ready for .. . full self-government.” It “seems vain” to 
hope that the white man can leave with “a reservoir of 
good will behind him.” “Tomorrow’s Africa will be largely 
leftist . . . because white rule has been largely based on 
economic as well as political exploitation. A third world 
war . . . will almost certainly serve to break European 
strings to Africa.” It, “the richest prize on earth,” is 
“almost completely defenseless” militarily. 

Mr. Gunther thinks “the chances” are that communism 
will not “fill the vacuum” if African nationalist govern- 
ments cannot maintain stable rule after the colonial power 
withdraws. The forces making for Communist advance 
are “ignorance”; “poverty”; the Communists’ claim that 
they stand for freedom; “abuses by present governments, 
white and black” ; the belief of “many Africans” that “the 
Communists will win the world struggle for power” ; and 
the idea that Russia, as an enemy of France and Britain, 
is therefore a friend. 

Forces against Communist advance are the remoteness 
of Russia; the “communal” society characteristic of tribal 
Africa ; the availability of a food supply even though many 
people are undernourished ; “religious factors”; the fact 
that communism is a “zvhite movement” ; the repression of 
communism in some areas; “above all, education, political 
democracy, and reform.” 

Of American policy toward Africa, Mr. Gunther com- 
ments that “even today Africa is not dealt with on a con- 
tinental basis.” Our policy toward Africa is to “sympa- 
thize in the abstract with colonial peoples in their desire 
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to be free, but to do nothing that will embarrass their 
European masters. Nothing, obviously, could be more self- 
nullifying.” “What the United States ought to do is to... 
announce its unshakeable faith in freedom for all peoples, 
and enormously multiply our assistance to Africa in fields 
of technical education, and the like.” ‘So far” this coun- 
try has “lost ground” in Africa. 

“In any case, Africa is part of our frontier nowadays.” 
Nationalist Africa cannot “get rid of Europe in the near 
future, but it can make Africa unpleasantly expensive and 
troublesome for Europeans. . . . Africa has seen the ex- 
ample of Asia... and for good or ill it is marching with 
the times.” 


Social Ferment in Rhodesia 


The great copper mines of Northern Rhodesia, discov- 
ered only fifty years ago, are the cause of a “revolution,” 
Cecil Northcott of the British United Society for Chris- 
tian Literature wrote in the Church of England News- 
paper, London, November 25, 1955, This revolution “ex- 
tends into the innermost recesses of Tanganyika and 
Nyasaland—a thousand miles away. It goes south into 
Southern Rhodesia, and no part of Northern Rhodesia is 
free from the indelible marks of copper, and the lure of 
high and quick money. Every day 200 would-be African 
miners line up outside the employment office at each of the 
six mines.” There are now 37,300 African laborers in 
the “Copper Belt,” and 7,000 Europeans. The former seem 
“primitive” to “the white man . . . looking at them en 
masse as so much labor fodder in the pipe line from the 
bush village to the mining locations.” 

Living conditions for the Africans are much better than 
they were 25 years ago. Experts believe that the supply 
of copper ore is endless. They are, however, “not confi- 
dent about . . . the continued docility and obedience of 
African labor upon which everything depends. 

“The African... has become an individual. It was 
depressing to meet people, whose business it is to manage 
‘African labor,’ still viewing Africans with the easy, wide 
generalizations which the European is good at... . 
Nothing will stop the development of Africans into the 
areas of technicians and management which are now so 
carefully guarded as the preserves of Europeans. 

“And nothing can stop the African comparing himself 
with the European in standards of life, rates of payment, 
and all the amenities of living... . 

“At present the average income of the European white 
adult in the mining area is about £2,400 a year while the 
African knows that £300 a year is the limit for him.” 

There is need for “a change of heart” as well as for 
better pay. Dr. Northcott notes, however, signs of change 
on the part of management. He quotes “an official docu- 
ment of one of the mining companies: ‘. . . the African 
can no longer be regarded as black labor, but must be 
looked upon as an individual and an industrial worker. 
He must be treated as such.’” Its test will come in “the 
attitudes of Europeans who work alongside Africans.” 

All varieties of the church are to be found in the Cop- 
per Belt. The Church of Central Africa (Rhodesia) unites 
the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches. In the 
United Missions of the Copper Belt the missionary staff 
is now “integrated into the life of the church.” “Africans 
and Europeans still worship apart except on a few... 
[special] occasions; they still think separately, and .. . 
the barriers of thought are heightened by the even more 
formidable ones of manners. 


“*Europeanism’ appears to be dominant even in church 
worship although here and there . . . one caught the glint 
of Christian Africa.” Dr. Northcott wrote that no Eu- 
ropeans he met feel that they know what goes on under- 
neath the “black surface” of the Africans. 


“The New Ideals of Kenya” 


In Kenya today there is much evidence of “multi-racial- 
ism,” according to Cecil Northcott, in an article in the 
Church of England Newspaper, London, November 18, 
1955. “. .. The thinking people of all the races agree that 
they have to live together. . . .” But steps toward the de- 
velopment of such a society have only begun. He de- 
scribes the Mau Mau movement as “‘an organized neuro- 
sis”—‘‘a combination of hatred of the whites, land hunger, 
paganism and ancient despair.” Mau Mau shook “both 
society and the church in Kenya.” Many Kikuyus were 
loyal to their faith but “a host of conventional Christians” 
were lost. 

“Thousands of Kikuyus” are in detainment camps where 
efforts are being made to rehabilitate them. In one camp 
for Kikuyu women which Dr. Northcott visited, Kikuyu 
elders were questioning the women about their own part 
in the “eruption,” and white Christian women were work- 
ing with the prisoners. Classes conducted through the 
Inter-Church Aid of the British Churches aimed to pro- 
baer “a kind of adult education linked round the Christian 

aith.” 

The African locations in Nairobi are “a shining credit” 
to African housing. The Christian Council of Kenya, in 
which six denominations join, is now organizing com- 
munity centers in these locations. The programs will not 
of themselves be novel but nothing of the sort has been 
done in Kenya before. Nairobi has a “well-organized 
multi-racial primary school.” The newly-planned multi- 
racial technical college has already received applications in 
proportion to the population. Kenya will send a team to 
the Olympic games in Melbourne, Australia. The manage- 
ment and financing of the team will be European, the 
players probably will all be Africans. 

Bi-lingual services in parishes of the Church of Eng- 
land are being planned. Africans can now be served in 
the leading hotels. “If any church member objected to an 
African sitting in his pew he himself would probably be 
turned out by the congregation.” 


Point Four in Indonesia 


Some of the problems that the United States must face 
in its relations with underdeveloped countries are made 
vivid in a dispatch from Indonesia in the New York Times, 
January 3, 1956. Robert Alden of the Times comments 
that a Burmese Cabinet Minister had said that if they had 
asked the United States for a steel mill the experts might 
have said that “we lacked the necessary iron and coal re- 
sources, that we didn’t have the skilled labor and that in 
the long run it would be cheaper to buy the steel elsewhere. 

“But now, if we ask the Russians for a steel mill, they 
say: ‘Sure, where do you want it? We will have it done 
for you within a year.’” 

This Soviet approach, American officials say, has “an 
undeniably effective impact on a wavering neutral coun- 
try.” “. .. The United States program is snarled in paper 
work. Expenditures must be justified to a bureau in 
Washington in many different ways. . . . The Indonesian 
Government, it is said, has been appalled and sometimes 
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even frightened off by the paperwork Washington re- 
quires. ... 

“The Soviet Union sends its technicians overseas in 
much the manner that it sends soldiers overseas.” But 
there are not many capable American engineers ready to 
go to Southeast Asia. “Waste results because of ineffi- 
ciency, it is said, or because men and women who have 
had no familiarity with the problems of Asia suddenly 
find themselves working with strangers in strange sur- 
roundings.”” Sometimes there is the question ‘whether 
it is worthwhile to allow some wasting of money to please 
a nation that is receiving aid.” 

For instance, an American company is employed as a 
confidential engineering consultant to the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment and is paid by the United States. But it is esti- 
mated that these services cost twice as much as they 
would if the work were done through the International 
Co-operation Administration of the federal government. 
The Indonesian Government, however, wants the service 
continued. 


Terror in China 


The terror in China because of efforts to enforce the 
Communist regime may be called “the greatest planned 
massacre in the history of mankind,” Time, New York, 
March 5, 1956, declares. “Foreign specialists” estimate 
that “at least 20 million Chinese have been deprived of 
existence, done away with, or otherwise disposed of.” 
Another 23 million are “believed to be in forced labor 
camps.” 

The leading terrorist is Lo Sui-ching. He is “the near- 
est Chinese equivalent to Beria.” In 1949 Premier Mao 
put him in charge of the police forces of the Chinese 
Peoples Republic to put down “guerrilla and bandit 
gangs” “long after the outer world had been assured that 
there was no further conflict.” In 1950 he told a Peking 
Public Security Administration that the “scope and dif- 
ficulties” “of suppressing counter-revolutionaries” would 
“increase rather than decrease.” Some eight “interlocking 
bureaus,” with a total strength of approximately 700,000 
persons, carry on the manifold duties involved. 

The Chinese Communists “attempted at every oppor- 
tunity to make the people also a party to their act” 
through “enforced spectator participation in the mass 
trials.” By 1952 “the whole of China . . . was shaken to 
its roots with terror.” Then there was a lull, “but last year 
the execution rates perceptibly increased again.” 

The first drive was for land reform, but the real pur- 
pose was to “break the fabric of economic and social tra- 
ditions of China’s rural population.” Then attention was 
turned to the cities, at first against businessmen and in- 
dustrialists. “Round figures” of those executed were pub- 
lished “month after month” in the Party newspapers. 
Western trained Chinese professionals and servants who 
had worked for foreigners were arrested in a drive during 
the Korean War. The “Three-Self movement” was really, 
it is charged, an anti-Christian campaign intended to “cut 
the local churches off from the rest of Christendom.” 
Only a small proportion of the 4,000,000 Chinese Chris- 
tians “worship freely today, and in their churches the 
Chinese red flag hangs above pulpit or altar.” [There are 
currently more optimistic reports on the church situation. ] 

“In 1952 there was a campaign against writers, artists, 
and teachers.” Many were arrested. Others “just disap- 
peared.” A purge of party members followed this. The 
party Control Committees set up a system by which mem- 
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bers ‘‘constantly . . . spy” on each other and the sys- 
tem “extends down to the humblest home.” Dossiers 
are kept on every household. A suspected resident is sub- 
jected to a series of “casual visitors” until he is “cleared 
or arrested.” 

“Ordinary people stay off the streets after 8 p.m., and 
people who do venture out are shadowed by police. . . .” 
Now most mass trials are in country areas but “arrests 
are still frequent in the big cities.” “A neighborhood may 
be punished for a misdemeanor committed by one fam- 
ily.”’ Similar responsibility is put on members of occupa- 
tions. 

Millions are doing enforced labor in railroad, water 
conservation projects, and lumber camps. Lo’s 1954 re- 
port stated that the income from “labor service for re- 
form,” after deducting the various expenses, had been 
“approximately equal to the expenses.” Chinese slave la- 
borers have been reported to be in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

“Complete transformation” of industry and business 
to state control “already achieved in many smaller cities 
is soon expected in Shanghai.” Almost 2,000,000 coopera- 
tive farms have been formed under government pressure, 
in which “the peasants still profit from their own crops.” 

“In the last six months of 1955,” it is reported, the 
Chinese “will to resist’ communism collapsed. The Com- 
munists themselves were surprised at this—53,000,000 
peasant families entered the state-sponsored cooperative 
farms in that period. “There is evidence,” however, that 
those who have “suddenly swarmed into rural coopera- 
tives and urban state enterprises dislike and distrust the 
new order as much as they ever did.” 


Europe Since Geneva 


Following a meeting early in 1956, the Committee on 
the Christian Responsibility for European Cooperation 
(Case Postale 16, Geneva 17) issued a statement entitled 
“Europe in the Year Following the Geneva Conferences.” 

“Christians,” it declared, “are entitled to trust in the 
help of God. . . . But the reliance on God’s ruling power 
. .. 1s the most intense expression of their sharing in the 
world’s problems and their solidarity with all human be- 
ings.” They must avoid the temptations of mere “negative 
criticism . . . against all the given alternatives” and cleri- 
calism. 

“For the European countries the continued division of 
Germany creates an intolerable situation. . . . Reunifica- 
tion cannot be bought at the expense of fundamental 
human rights; nor at the expense of political concessions 
which might endanger the freedom of the whole of Ger- 
many and the stability of Europe. . . . The only way for 
Europe and America to attain an ideological disarmament 
is to show the Russians that the Western world, far from 
being in decline, is capable of attaining rising standards 
of living in a widening common market under free insti- 
tutions.” 

The Committee singled out two projects in European 
cooperation deserving “the support of Christians because 
they are necessary in the development of a responsible 
society in Europe.” These are the European Coal and 
Steel Community and the movement for peaceful develop- 
ment of nuclear energy. International cooperation in the 
latter is necessary both because of the “enormous invest- 
ments in men and in money” required and of the need to 
control the materials which can also be used in making 
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atomic tools. The common market created by the Coal and 
Steel Community should be broadened to include other 
goods and services and “must remain open to all comers.” 

This Committee of laymen is “convinced that the time 
has come for our churches to study these problems to- 
gether through some kind of common body, and not only 
through an unofficial group like our Committee. We feel 
it is indispensable that the churches should be aware of 
the importance of these problems and should follow closely 
their development, so that they may be able to encourage 
their members to shoulder their responsibilities.” 


The Challenge of Our Foreign Relations 


There is grave danger that the United States may be 
faced with “a series of crises which could undermine the 
NATO alliance, open up much of Asia and Africa to 
Communist domination, and ultimately leave us isolated.” 
So wrote Chester Bowles, former Ambassador of the 
United States to India, in New York Times Magazine, 
November 27, 1955. This is a time when leadership and 
bipartisan consultation and cooperation are direly needed. 

The “summit” conference in Geneva last July made it 
evident that nuclear warfare “had become a practical im- 
possibility.” The Soviet foreign policy now stresses “pr 
litical, economic, ideological and diplomatic maneuver.” 
But American policy still rests “largely on militarily ori- 
ented concepts of power.” In Asia we are tied to “an 
outmoded, despised and doomed status quo.” Ninety-nine 
per cent of the money appropriated in 1955 for the im- 
plementation of foreign policy “will still be spent under 
the directions of the Pentagon.” 

We must maintain our military strength. But if we 
minimize political, economic, and ideological forces, we 
may be “an easy target for the new Soviet tactics.” To 
most people in Europe the North American Treaty Or- 
ganization means armaments, taxes, and American influ- 
ence, and it is supported “with little enthusiasm.” 

India is “strongly democratic,” but it is “subject to one 
of the most persuasive programs of international seduc- 
tion that has ever been launched.” Washington has not 
been responsive to requests for “a major long-term loan.” 
The Soviet Union may offer to meet this need. Japanese 
opposition to American military bases and troops is in- 
creasing. Japan desperately needs markets for her goods. 

Africa is “a smoldering continent of the most vital 
strategic importance to our future. . . . Our policymakers 
appear baffled by formidable opposing pressures of ex- 
pediency and principle.” Support of any independence 
movements, however responsible, means bad relations with 
our colony-holding allies. But failure to do so weakens 
“our already shaky relations with the Asian-Arab-A frican 
nations which constitute the majority of mankind. . . .” 

In spite of grave weaknesses “America’s strength . . . 
far surpasses that of the Communist powers.” Our 
strength has been proved in the fields of economic and 
political action and ideas. But a “shifting of foreign policy 
gears” is “already overdue,” Mr. Bowles thinks. He lists 
the following items which “must be explored”: a “fully 
adequate” military defense; an economic development 
program as adequate for Asia, Africa, and South America 
as the Marshall Plan was for Europe; a German policy 
which will get “the Red Army back behind its own 
frontiers” ; the encouragement of a European community 
that will provide a solid basis for NATO; a colonial policy 
constructive enough to win both the anti-colonial peoples 


and the colonial nations; a Middle Eastern policy that 
will prevent Soviet penetration there; “a realistic Far 
Eastern settlement”; and “a realistic course of action” 
in regard to India and Japan. The first two are “the key 
items.” 

We have been far more successful in Europe than in 
Asia. Mr. Bowles thinks that result has come because 
“too much faith was placed in a narrow concept of power 
which largely ignored the strength of the new revolution- 
ary pressures against the status quo. . . . The creation of 
a dynamic expanding democratic world movement based 
on a solid economic and political foundation and dedicated 
to peace and stability cannot be purchased in a diplomatic 
bargain basement. The annual cost . . . will be no more 
than a fraction of the $12,000,000,000 increase in our 
gross national income . . . in the single year 1955.” 


“Political and Personal Morality” 


There should be no double standard of political and 
personal morality, writes Joyce Cary, former British civil 
servant in Nigeria and widely-known novelist, in the 
Saturday Review, New York, December 31, 1955. Yet 
statesmen are often described as “crooks.” The world has 
talked so much “cant about politics and politicians .. . 
that it cannot recognize a political scene, fairly drawn, 
when it is put before it.” Yet “the same men who talk cant 
about the wickedness of the political world . . . will dis- 
cuss, acutely and reasonably, some actual political situa- 
tion.” 

To be sure, “the most honest statesman cannot always 
keep his promises or fulfill his program. . . . When is a 
statesman entitled to break promises, to change a policy 
which, often, is the one which he was elected to carry 
out? ... When is he entitled to deceive?” A statesman 
cannot always “‘avow his purpose.” He cannot “give away 
in public all details of policy.” 

Mr. Cary insists, however, that “the double standard of 
morality, allowing a statesman more latitude than the 
ordinary private man, is . . . made an excuse for the 
greatest crimes. . . . Lies are always lies, evil is always 
evil; public and private morals are governed by precisely 
the same law. ... A mother or father who corrupts or 
destroys a child’s life is in exactly the same moral position 
as the statesman, the political leader, who corrupts or 
destroys a people.” 

Parents in their family relations “practice the same 
policies” of expediency as statesmen do. “It is just because 
the free creative world, in which we live, presents to us 
a continuous novelty of event that personal integrity is 
of such enormous importance. . . . Our trust is given to 
certain leaders because their honor, their character, are 
the only things we can trust. We know that they may have 


to... break promises . . . but if we trust them . . . we 
do not reproach them. . .. They are not in politics for their 
own advantage or glory. . . . Democratic statesmen must 


be leaders of opinion ; they must persuade. . . . The dema- 
gogue is the disease of democracy. . . . The tricks of a 
demagogue cannot be hidden; the blackmail of a police 
state is secret. It is also much more dangerous.” 

No one can determine in advance the statesman’s “right 
course.” But “his decisions affect millions of lives; as his 
mistakes destroy whole nations. . . . The statesman can 
bring upon himself the hatred of a whole generation. . . . 
But he final question will be still ‘Was he an honest 
man?” 
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